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There has been a popular and individual enthusiasm over 
various forms of athletics during the past twenty years which it 
would be difficult to parallel without going back to the days of 
ancient Greece. A full and well-founded comparison would be 
difficult to make, and unnecessary. But it seems at least doubt- 
ful whether the modern revival of interest in athletic sports is 
upon a higher plane than the one maintained in that ancient cen- 
ter of culture, whether looked upon from the point of view of 
the motives which inspire this form of activity or the methods 
which govern it. The gymnasium of the ancients was primarily 
for education, a training for efficiency in citizenship. The work 
there was as necessary a part of schooling as the art of reading, 
and those forms of activity which we sometimes term "athletic 
sports," as distinguished from gymnastics or physical training, 
were with them incorporated in the serious work of the schools. 
Quite in contrast with this, athletics have tended in America 
to become a sort of craze. Possessing abundant and funda- 
mental qualities which are praiseworthy, athletics in this past 
decade, and to a considerable extent at the present day, display 
in aggravated form many of the undesirable qualities of the 
modern American. The great motto of the Greek race, firjSev 
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vyav, "nothing in excess," which was so beautifully exemplified 
in the sculpture of the ancient Athenians, in their literature, and 
to some extent in their physical training, is not conspicuously 
present in modern life. 

Modern athletics have followed the regular course in such 
matters: a growing popular enthusiasm among students and 
populace, an unhealthy stimulation, intense and often demor- 
alizing rivalry between institutions, an inordinate desire to win, 
soon leading to unwise and unprincipled means to increase the 
chances of victory, the irresponsible professional coach, a secret 
or semi-open canvass of schools and colleges for students pos- 
sessed of athletic ability or promise of it, the offering of money 
or valuable inducements to such young men, trickery and unfair 
methods upon the field, a feverish excitement which is a foe to 
the serious work for which the school is supposed to exist, the 
development of radically false notions of relative values — all 
or a considerable proportion of these evils or follies are entered 
into even by the soberer class of students ; members of the faculty 
become infected, and even in many cases the college president. At 
last there comes an awakening, the follies and evils are recog- 
nized, and a wave of reform sweeps over the country, cutting 
off some of the most undesirable features of college athletics 
and bringing many others at least under the semblance of con- 
trol. In intercollegiate athletics we may happily believe that 
we have largely passed through the inflated stage. The spasm 
of reform has come, and we may hope it is not fully past. At 
least its work is not entirely accomplished. Traces of the 
grosser evils still remain, and much room is left for improve- 
ment in important as well as in minor matters. 

Since this topic was assigned to me I have attempted corre- 
spondence with the head of every college in Illinois, omitting 
the state university, the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, and Armour Institute, as from their size and loca- 
tion and relations with other universities presenting problems of 
a somewhat different character. These larger institutions are 
also practically without athletic relations with the other colleges 
of the state. I received replies from a very large number of 
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our colleges. Such a correspondence was a necessary basis for 
the intelligent discussion of this topic. It enabled me to check 
up my preconceived ideas or mere suppositions by a fairly com- 
prehensive investigation of the actual facts throughout the state, 
and in so far as the replies were genuine and adequate we may 
gain from them a portrayal of the present athletic situation in 
Illinois. 

It would appear that almost all the colleges place the control 
of athletics in the hands of an athletic board or athletic commit- 
tee, in a few cases composed of students only, more frequently 
consisting of students and faculty members in varying propor- 
tions : nine students to one faculty member ; seven faculty mem- 
bers to one student; one student, one alumnus, one faculty 
member; and a great variety of combinations lying between these 
three. In a few cases it is specified that a faculty committee or 
the faculty as a whole decide upon the policy of the school, leav- 
ing the details to an athletic board. 

Inquiry into scholastic requirements which must be met to 
render a student eligible to take part in intercollegiate athletics 
indicates that in almost all colleges there is at least an intellectual 
conviction that the athlete should be maintaining a good record 
in a minimum of ten hours of work a week. A few replies in- 
dicate that a condition or a failure in a previous term's work 
operates to debar the student. 

The question, "Does a student have to be a resident for a 
certain specified length of time before he is eligible to take part 
in intercollegiate athletics ?" is met with a practically unanimous 
answer, "No." 

In my opinion migration and use of ringers is not apt to 
prove a serious evil in the smaller colleges, although I have per- 
sonal knowledge of one or two cases of this kind this year. 
Insistence upon the maintenance of good work in at least two- 
thirds of a full assignment cures this evil automatically. Such 
strange occurrences as that reported at one of our large state 
universities a year ago, where a member of the university football 
team starred throughout the entire season without the discovery 
on the part of the faculty that he had never enrolled in the 
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classes to which he was supposed to be assigned, could hardly 
take place in one of the smaller colleges in Illinois. 

It is generally regarded as undesirable for a faculty member 
to play upon the college team. The three or four colleges where 
this has happened recently have pleaded special temporary rea- 
sons for allowing it. Such a thing should never be permitted 
under any circumstances in intercollegiate games. 

The practice of requiring a written approval before each 
game of the list of players, signed by the head of the institution 
or someone authorized by him, is general, but in many cases 
with the (in my opinion exceedingly undesirable) reservation 
that such a list is supplied only in case the opposing team pre- 
sents one. The list of players in every contest should be care- 
fully examined by the head of the institution or a properly con- 
stituted authority, if for no other reason, for the moral effect 
in the institution itself, regardless of whether such a list is asked 
for by the opponents or whether they present one themselves. 

The inquiry as to whether there is a coach for athletic teams, 
and whether he is a regular faculty member and upon the salary 
list of the institution, reveals varying and somewhat unsatis- 
factory conditions. Less than half of the colleges apparently 
have a physical director who acts as coach and is a permanent 
salaried officer. In other cases a philanthropic member of the 
faculty or alumnus contributes his services, or the team gets 
such help as it can secure from whatsoever source it can. The 
last two are dangerous reliances, the last especially so. I be- 
lieve there is general failure on the part of college presidents 
and faculties to recognize the misfortune of this. That indo- 
lent attitude which does not concern itself about the kind of 
training which the boys receive upon the athletic field is thor- 
oughly censurable. Athletics is no place for the display of 
laissez-faire methods. Any strong influence in athletics outside 
of regular faculty control is likely to prove demoralizing. 

The most influential factor in the solution of the athletic 
problem lies in the athletic director, who should be directly and 
absolutely responsible for the management of every form of 
athletics; and where pressure of duties renders it necessary to 
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relegate to another the personal direction of some one branch 
of sport let this person be strictly answerable to the physical 
director. It goes without saying that the person in charge of 
athletics must be a faculty member with the same honor and 
standing as his associates in teaching, and the management of 
each institution should look with even greater diligence and care 
into the character and qualities of this man than in the case of 
any other faculty member. He comes into closer contact with 
the young men of the school than any other person, and his 
power for good or evil is proportionately greater, and especially 
so since his relations with students are natural and along lines 
in which they are deeply interested. The head of a school and 
the other faculty members can seldom entirely avoid exciting 
the feeling on the part of the student body that the average con- 
gregation is apt to have toward the man who occupies the pul- 
pit, the feeling that this or that admonition or bit of sound ad- 
vice is given as much because it is the proper and traditional 
thing to say as because it is a real or vital belief on the part of 
the speaker. The words, example, and personal influence of 
the physical director carry weight almost as if coming from one 
laboring as they and with acknowledged community of interests. 
In addition to this it is desirable to have a recognized policy in 
regard to athletic sports on the part of the faculty as a whole, 
either abolition or sympathy ; lukewarm toleration is undesirable. 
No teacher can afford to confine his work to the classroom. His 
duty as a faculty member and as a man is done only in part un- 
less he actively exerts himself along some one of the several 
lines of student activity, whether it be in promoting clean sport, 
debating, dramatics, or some more distinctively social feature. 

"How are athletics financed?" is another question of vital 
importance. "Do students control the gate receipts and make 
disbursements? If so, what means are taken to audit accounts?" 
In this most important particular, conditions seem to be chaotic, 
and there should be a radical change. Nothing is more demoral- 
izing than loose methods in finance. Students may well be 
placed in immediate charge of gate receipts and disbursements, 
but it should always be with strict accounting to a faculty repre- 
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sentative, with auditing of accounts, and a public statement of 
all receipts and expenses at the close of each season. A stu- 
dent managership ought to prove a fine training in business-like 
methods, and no manager should be able to secure an honorable 
discharge from his office until an accurate report is placed on 
file. Deficits are met by a variety of devices, appeal to the 
trustees, entertainments, student subscriptions, appeals to busi- 
ness men and the alumni. A few institutions have inaugurated 
the very commendable plan of making a set charge upon each 
student of from two to five dollars a year and in return giving 
him free entrance to every game. In any case the admission 
fee to athletic contests should be small. 

Colleges are almost a unit in the belief that the undesirable 
features attending athletic contests are more likely to appear 
or are more intense in football than in any other sport. There 
is apparently little betting on any of the games. Few object in 
theory to allowing "summer ball" for pay, but all would seriously 
object to a student who had taken pay for membership upon a 
strictly high-school or college team during the school year. 

I have left for the last two questions of vital importance: 
"Do students, alumni, fraternities, or others offer inducements 
to prominent high-school or college athletes to come to your in- 
stitution?" "Do you know of any colleges where this is done?" 
There is a surprising unanimity in the proclamation of virtue 
in this matter. There is no institution which would not scorn 
such practices, and there is equal, though less surprising, una- 
nimity in the belief that sister institutions are doing and counte- 
nancing just this very thing. It is hard to get at the exact facts. 
As in the case of bribery in politics, one may be morally sure 
of what is going on and still find it extremely difficult to pre- 
sent legal proof. Probably there is no head of an institution 
who does not receive during the summer letters more or less 
openly parading the writer's athletic ability, and by implication 
at least, if not directly, suggesting some financial reward or 
special privilege as the price for the writer's attendance at the 
institution. Two or three colleges which to all appearances have 
themselves been guilty of flagrant sins in this direction during 
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the present year are, to judge from their statements, confident 
of their own righteousness in this matter, but equally sure that 
this or that sister institution has played hired men upon its foot- 
ball team. One college president speaks of a systematic canvass 
in high schools of his vicinity made each year by a certain insti- 
tution, which is not content with its levy upon high-school gradu- 
ating classes, but casts its dragnet over small colleges of the 
vicinity and lures away even matriculated students through 
financial inducements. This reminds me of a statement of an- 
other college president who affirms that the large universities 
are the chief sinners against right and decency in athletics. A 
large share of moral responsibility in these matters must lie 
with them. Many of our smaller colleges admit that they 
formerly allowed the offer of financial inducements to students, 
and various other subterranean methods which now they regard 
as utterly unworthy and under prohibition. But one of them 
states that even now their students dropped as hopeless failures 
are accepted immediately and without statement of credits or 
grades or a requirement of honorable dismissal and placed at 
once upon the football or baseball team of a certain rival insti- 
tution. A college president is willing to answer for a case where 
an athlete is receiving the expenses of his four-year course and 
an additional bonus. Another knows of two young men sup- 
ported by the students of a college so amply that all of their 
college expenses are paid and each receives a salary in addition. 
In another institution the fraternities, with or without the knowl- 
edge of the authorities, meet the expenses of several promising 
athletes. Several small colleges have had this fall a football 
team quite out of keeping with the intellectual advantages of- 
fered by the institution. However, in spite of these individual 
instances (I have quoted all that were reported to me), it seems 
to me clear that there has been very marked improvement in 
this matter throughout the Middle West. In the smaller towns 
occasionally the business men become perniciously active and a 
great menace to athletics. They find themselves solicited each 
year for the support of athletic teams and are naturally inter- 
ested in an effective use of the money thus contributed. They 
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have vague ideas as to what constitutes a bona fide student, and 
regard it as of no importance whether the student pays his own 
tuition or friends or outsiders pay it for him. They care nothing 
about the moral qualities of the student. The chief difficulty 
in this whole matter lies in the fact that it is so easy for an insti- 
tution to agree to a noble set of general principles and yet to fall 
down when the application of these principles to its individual 
case is required. 

To sum up, the athletic situation in Illinois as I see it is 
somewhat as follows : The virulent evils connected with com- 
petitive sports have been diagnosed and made to stand out 
clearly, which in itself is a most healthful thing. Most of the 
worst of these evils have been eradicated or are greatly lessened 
and apparently in process of elimination. In my opinion in- 
creasing emphasis should be placed upon classwork in the gym- 
nasium and upon competitive games between classes or divisions 
of a college. These will naturally result in a decrease in the 
number of outside games, in itself an advantage, and will at 
the same time largely increase the number of individuals in 
any given college who receive the benefits of athletic sports — a 
most important gain. 

The process of elimination or complete subordination of the 
outside coach should go on to its fulfilment. To offer financial 
or similar inducements, direct or indirect pay, or even to make a 
personal appeal based solely upon the athletic side of college 
life, is now happily becoming far less frequent. 

Athletics cannot be clean, healthful, and helpful to institu- 
tions or individuals unless the importance of its problems are 
recognized and a complete faculty control established. Let there 
be such student activity as may seem best, but always with 
faculty direction and responsibility, and this more than a mere 
vague form. The ideal situation requires an athletic board, 
composed of students and faculty members, which shall take 
immediate and active control of all athletic matters, but always 
under the general direction and supervision of the faculty as a 
whole or a committee appointed for this purpose. 

Means must be taken to guard against an over-emphasis 
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upon athletics. A college president writes : "It is wrong to cen- 
ter excellence in physical prowess rather than in scholarship. 
It is unusual during the athletic season to find students discuss- 
ing anything else. Are school athletics profitable on the whole? 
Where are our scholars to come from if these conditions con- 
tinue?" Another speaks of the danger of too great publicity. 
In his opinion there is something essentially wrong in the daily 
newspaper record of trifling items concerning teams and team 
members and insignificant incidents of practice. 

One of the most needed reforms is in the selection of offi- 
cials. A competitive game should not be played unless officials 
can be provided who know the game thoroughly and are im- 
partial. In several instances that have come under my own 
personal observation, conditions for a good, fair, sportsmanlike 
contest have been destroyed by some such process as this : A 
good official has been proposed by correspondence and accepted. 
Just before or at the very time of the game it is suddenly dis- 
covered that this person cannot act, and as a substitute the coach, 
the physical director, a member of the faculty, or a close partisan 
of the team is substituted. 

I believe much good will come from the formation of local 
conferences, including all the colleges and normal schools and 
any other institutions presenting two or more years of college 
work, within a convenient circle, preferably less than fifty miles 
in radius. In forming such associations no attention need be 
given to state lines. Many of the evils of athletics will be elim- 
inated if games far away from home are prohibited. The 
smaller colleges of central Illinois have formed such an associa- 
tion with most helpful results. The opportunity which these 
associations give for full and free exchange of opinions at the 
meetings of representatives is of the greatest value. I am a firm 
believer in open, frank discussion of athletics as well as of all 
similar problems. There is nothing so stimulating to the insti- 
tutional conscience as to gather representatives- of institutions 
about a common table for conference. In answer to the question, 
"What can be done to secure a higher type of sportsmanship?" 
one president replies, "Talk, talk, talk." The rules formulated 
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should be few and simple. Elaborate regulations only invite 
evasion. But in the last analysis the whole matter of the mainte- 
nance of high standards in athletics must rest with the individual 
conscience of each institution. Let every college president and 
all faculty members and students, by public and private exhorta- 
tion, by appeal to school pride and sense of honor and true 
sportsmanship, uphold the highest ideals. Athletics should tend 
to become more simple rather than more complex. The general 
impression seems to be that they now approach too much the 
work of the specialist. Athletic contests ought to remain a 
"boy's game," with healthful exercise as the aim, rather than 
perfection. The English tradition, which regards the game as 
the end rather than victory, and looks upon defeat as no dis- 
grace, is a higher ideal than our own. It has come as the result 
of years of precept, line upon line, here a little and there a little. 
Let us start toward that goal. 

We are apt to dwell upon the dangers and evils of athletics. 
It is well also to recognize the good qualities. If the evils can 
be eliminated, as we know they can, every branch of athletics 
presents admirable characteristics. They develop certain sterling 
qualities — intellectual, moral, and physical : unquestioned and im- 
mediate obedience to authority, which may in an imperfect way 
serve ends similar to those which are secured by compulsory 
military service in Germany; the subordination of self to the 
common interest; the constant concrete illustration of the pre- 
cept, "Act well your part"; the eager, alert attitude of mind; 
the opportunity for high endeavor, for loyalty, for the cultiva- 
tion and practice of a keen sense of honor, and the spirit of fair 
play; co-ordination and co-operation with others; the ability to 
perform duties under pressure; tenacity of purpose; all these 
are strong, helpful influences, and some of them are hardly to 
be gained in like degree elsewhere. 



